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Has for its fundamental principles thé Religion of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of tho day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
eimple order, * Gpacetan ? 
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Che Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


_ 

Norsery Frult Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at bthe e Community | Gardens. 


Oenernmnrrwne 


Steel-Traps of the most t approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping. manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnou peed Superintendent. 


Garden-Hves: A ‘new and very ‘complete are 
ticle called the Scurrie Hoe, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants ‘and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Caner, 0. H. Mixter, C. OLps, Agents. 


VN ee 


an assortment of our own 
carefully selected stock. 


Traveling-Bags: 
Manufacture, from 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Fg meee 

Mrs. E. Wuirrigetp, 
Satin Spring ¢ Cravats” of the best 

and thoroughly made. 

Mus. S. Van Vevzer; Superintendent. 


i Superintendents. 


Cravats ¢ 

styles, a 

Palm-leaf ‘Hats manufactured and tor sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Beans, _Supermtendent. 

Milling : Custom work “done as as usual at the 


Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haus, Miller. 





Fresh Tomatoes=--Hermetically Sealed, in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 

Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larxe, Oneida Association. 

Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. NV. Y. 





Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN,. . . PUTNEY, Vt. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 


Manufactured and for sale. Address, 


H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Noyss. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 
Onema Association. Price 124 cts. 


R= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionest, can’ be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Y= Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
gtate, as distinctly as possible. 


Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 64 cts. 





Anistiotion~2ie Object. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

There is not and cannot be any rivalry 
or competition between us and other As- 
sociations that we might compare our- 
selves with, because we have an entirely 
different object in view, from what they 
have. Association with us, is not an end 
but a means. The end that we are after, 
is to make good men ; or rather to offer 
men a sacrifice to Christ, that they may 
be made ‘ meet to be partakers of the in- 
heritance of the saints in light.’ Our 
object is to become new creatures, to go 
to school to Christ, and to attain the 
‘faith once delivered to the saints,’ that 
we may live with God forever. If any 
other process than association would 
help us better to attain this object, we 
should certainly adopt it. Wevalue as- 
sociation only as it helps us to this 
ulterior, spiritual end; and it is ev- 
ident that we might be entirely success- 
ful in our main project, and yet have 
indifferent success in association. 


We are followers of the Primitive 
church; and that church was independent 
of association. There was a largeness of 
heart, and breadth of purpose and faith, 
in Paul and the primitive believers, that 
made them very easy about their external 
arrangements. On the day of Pentecost 
they naturally resolved themselves into a 
community, and fell into associate ar- 
rangements: but the first organization at 
Jerusalem, was ultimately broken up, and 
the members dispersed; and the associa- 
tion movement, which started on the day 
of Pentecost, in one sense failed. Yet 
the purpose of Christ did not fail, but 
was furthered by the dispersion of the 
church. Their temporary organization 
was good, and necessary as a means of 
edification; but Christ did not suffer it 
to go far enough to become an end, and 
to admit of their being settled and crys- 
tallized in that shape. There was, doubt- 
less, through the whole church, in its 
subsequent vourse, a tendency to com- 
munism—to gather themselves together, 
and associate as far as possible; and they 
had gatherings of those who were free 
from the world—spiritual arsenals scat- 
tered about among the churches: but 
after all, believers were free to accomo- 
date themselves to society as it was, and 
live separate, and retain their connection 
with their families. They were explicitly 
directed not to tear themselves away, in 
a violent manner, from any of the rela- 
tions of life. The married were to re- 
main with their partners, and servants 
with their masters. They were taught 
to ‘care not’ for external circumstances, 
The great end which they had in view, 
was, to save their souls: and they could 
afford to be ‘ of all men most miserable,’ 
in the present world, if that end was 
gained. They submitted to their exter- 
nal circumstances, confidently trusting in 
God, and waiting on his providence; not 
shaping out a course for themselves that 
would best suit the flesh; but leaving it 
with him to shape out a course for them, 
that would best serve their faith. If 





they were growing in faith and the 
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baowiaien of God, it was all des asked 
of their circumstances. We are follow- 
ers of that church. We have the same 
Christ, and, being Gentiles, the same 
Paul is our apostle. They have as large 
hearts now as formerly, and would be 
glad to be received in this world, by as 
large hearts as their own. 

There is then, really no comparison be- 
tween us and other Associations, that 
have principally in view a more comfort- 
able method of life in this world ; and 
we need not be tempted to try to make a 
‘ fair show in the flesh,’ in the midst of 
them. We are not on the same route.— 
They are running up the river to Albany 
—we are bound across the Ocean. The 
sea-steamers do not calculate to run 
quite so fast as the river-steamers, and 
do not desire to. Other Associations 
are making inland or coasting voyages ; 
but we have put out into the great ocean, 
bound for the kingdom of heaven and 
eternal life ; and it would be folly for us 
as they come along side, to try to race 
with them. Instead of regarding them 
as rivals, we should consider that they are 
really working in favor of our great “end. 
So far as the asssociation principle is at 
work in the country, it leavens the pub- 
lic mind with an influence favorable to 
the kingdom of God. People who have 
had their old ideas of society broken up 
by modern communism, are in a position 
to see and lay hold of the radicalism of 
the cross ; so that we have every reason 
to feel friendly and favorable to all that 
is going in this line. 

It is natural and innocent, that we 
should be gratified with the favorable 
circumstances in which we find ourselves ; 
and if we exult some over our success, it 
is nothing more than children are apt to 
do: but as we grow and attain more 
stature in Christ, it will be beneath us 
to make any great account of our success 
in association, and especially in the way 
of comparing ourselves with other asso- 
ciations. It is for us to keep on our 
way, and pursue our object of seeking the 
kingdom of heaven and its righteousness ; 
and let other things be added to us, with- 
out exerting ourselves in an external di- 
rection ; or having our hearts turned 
away from the main object, to its accom- 
paniments, 

It is one of the strongest tendencies 
and temptations of the flesh, to lose sight 
of the end, in the means. The whole 
apostasy of the churches, consists in their 
falling away from the interior, spiritual 
objects of the gospel, and settling ints an 
attachment to forms and institutions. — 
Spiritual life is neglected and overloaded, 
and sunk, in attention to the institutions 
that surround it, and that were originally 
formed for the sake of it. Take up any 
religious newspaper and scan its contents, 
and see how great a proportion of the 
matter is looking toward eternal life— 
how much is designed for the education 
of the church in fuith, and to prope! it 
forward in true Christian experience.— 
Then see how much relates to the organi- 
zation of churhes, the settling of minis- 
ters, missionary operations, &c., and say 





if the inatitationsl part of religion has 
not swallowed up the interior life. 

We trust that Christ has planted truth 
in us that will eternally prevent us from 
following such examples, and settling 
down into an institutional state. The 
purpose of Paul will save us from such 
a result. With his purpose in our hearts, 
to ‘count all things. but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ,’ it is 
impossible for us to become institutional 
characters. If there are any among us 
who have not lifted their souls to the 
great God, but are resting in Associa- 
tion-comforts, they will have to be con- 
verted. If they hold on to the truth 
that they already have, and remain with 
God, he will certainly show them his ob- 
ject as he did Paul ; and they will never 
have rest until they get hold of his ob- 
ject ; because he will not be diverted and 
wiled away from the pursuit—we cannot 
make an institutioual God of him. He 
laid his plan before he made the world, 
and he is very persevering and never for- 
gets what he is about. Ifwe deal with 
him, he will continually worry us, and 
disappoint us, and break up our schemes, 
until we lay hold of the object which Paul 
had in view—fellowship with the resur- 
rection of Christ. What we need, more 
than we need subscribers to our paper, 
or numbers in the Association, or money, 
or external means of any kind, is an 
earnest, unanimous pursuit of the object 
that Paul and the Primitive church were 
seeking—i. ¢., resurrection experience.— 
We want above all things enlargement of 
faith in that direction. If we think of 
competition or rivalry with any thing 
that is going in the world, let it be with 
these rapping circles, who are seeking 
acquaintance with the spiritual world.— 
Let us make up our minds not to fall 
behind them ia the pursuit of free com- 
munication with invisible spheres. Let 
us believe that we can become living 
members of the church that has passed 
the Second Coming—the resurrection 
church ; that we are invited into heaven 
itself. 

We might have all the men, and means, 
and buildings, and external circum- 
stances, for a prosperous Association, 
that could be asked, and yet we should 
have only the tools, without the workmen, 
if we had not men of God to take the 
lead—men of spiritual gifts, and charity. 
It will not do at all, to imagine that asso- 
ciation will provide for every thing in 
itself. ‘The Association does not make 
the church, but the church makes the 
Association ; and good men are antece- 
dents of Association, We niust have men 
ot God—men and women of faith and 
spiritual power, to begin with, prepared 
beforehand, and prepared independently 
of association, who are not dependent on 
association for their gifts and qualifica- 
tions, who have had fellowship with Paul's 
‘rough-and-ready’ experience, and know 
how to live in Association, or oué of it. 

With these primary principles. thor- 
oughly established, so that avy secondary 
interest cannot beguile us from our ad- 
herence to them, we prize association as 
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’& very valuable means to the end we have 
in view. We believe that it comprises 
in itself, ae we have worked it out, all 


the substance of the means which were’! 


employed in the Primitive church: and 
it is allowable to suppose that by the ad- 
vance of mankind since their day, and 
the greater liberty that now prevails, we 
should be furnished with better means 
than they had, and arrangements that 
are more harmonious and better adapted 
to the spirit of the gospel. 

We would have those who are seeking 
association, go about it for the same 
reason that men who fear God after the 
old-fashioned way go about forming a 
church, or building a meeting-house.— 
Men who have the fear of God, and want 
religion enough to save their souls at 
last, and who think it is important to get 
together—not with reference to any 
worldly advantage, but with reference to 
the good of their souls, and the souls of 
their children—find it best to form a 
church, and build a meeting-house. We 
have in view something more than getting 
salvation at last. We have in view sal- 
vation that begins now ; and our concep- 
tion of regeneration and the Christian life 
is very different from that of the churches: 
we believe that they have little idea 
of what it was, in the Primitive church, 
to be saved. It was not merely to get a 
hope, and keep it safely, as a ticket of 
admission to heaven at last: it involved 
a long conflict with the flesh, and required 
a victory over principalities and powers. 
We take our idea of salvation from them. 
We believe that a man who wants to be 
saved must bring his business intu his 
religion, and have no business but relig- 
ion. The churches, with their object in 
view, can do no better than to build 
meeting-houses, and come together once 
aweek, But we, with a vastly greater 
object in view, one which requires us to 
make religion our only business, and de- 
vote ourselves to it in season and out of 
season, will come together as a perma- 
nent church, and merge the family organi- 
yation in the church, We will give 
ourselves up to an everlasting church- 
meeting. We will put ourselves perma- 
nently into the attitude that » church 
assumes when they take the liberty, in a 
slack business-season, to hold a protracted 
meeting. The churches with their end 
in view, think it enough if they have a 
gathering once a week, anda meeting- 
house serves their purpose. But with 
our great end in view it is desirable that 
we should come together for a permanent 
ehurch-meeting: and therefore our build- 
ing must be a unitary establishment for 
permanent occupation. 

The end which the churches have in 
view, requires just the means they use, 
and our end requires the means we use. 
We are simply adapting means to the 
end, as they do. We want a continuous 
religion ; and for that purpose we organ- 
we ourselves into continuous churches, 
and convert our meeting-houses into 
dwelling houses. Paul says, ‘ Forsake 


not the assembling of yourselves together ;’ 


and with us it is practicabl2 to continue 
m permanent assembly. 

We fully believe that we have been set 
upon working out the principles of asso- 
giation, by Christ himself. It is nota 
thing that we have undertaken in our 
own strength and wisdom, but it is a 
work that Christ has set us about; and 
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he will continue to breathe his life into 
it, and favor and bless it, if we continue 
to make it serve the true end. We have 
no doubt that he appreciates association 
highly in this secondary way, as a means ; 
but if it rises up into interference with 
his main enterprize, he will not be 
deceived by it, but will blast all such 
competition. He will stick to the object 
of making spiritual men and women— 
of regenerating, and preparing us to be 
presented faultless before the throne of 
God. 
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How to Make and to Save. 

The world counsels false prudence. It teaches 
us to cling to our natural inheritance of friends 
and relations, property and health—to get and 
keep all we can. But in spite of our care, these 
things slip away from ns ina litile while; our 
prudence avails nothing. Christ counsels to an- 
other kind of prudence, viz., the prudence of leav- 
ing, forsaking and giving away all, as the means, 
paradoxical as it appears, of securing all. ‘Take 
no thought of what you shall eat and drink, but 
seek the kingdom of heaven ;’ ‘Sell that ye have 
and give to the poor;’ ‘ Make to yourselves friends 
with your money ;’ ‘He that seeks to save his life 
sha!l lose it; and he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.’ &c. These are specimens of his 
doctrine. Who is ready to try the plan? Who 
has toiled all his life to get money, and still feels 
poor? Let him try giving it away for Christ's 
sake, and see if it does not make him richer. Who 
has set his heart cn friends and family ties, and 
still feels the lack of love? Let him abandon his 
relations on the natural scale, and take Christ’s 
brothers and sisters for his, and see if they do 
not satisfy his heart. Who has become broken 
down in health, and discouraged by follow- 
ing doctors and remedies that make no better, but 
rather worse? Let him turn away his attention 
from the object of seeking health, and make up 
his mind to seek the will uf God and follow only 
inspiration, live or die, and see if it does not re- 
sult in improved health, We know that such 
courses are vastly iinprudent, in the world’s view, 
but they may for all that, be worth trying. Our 
own experience, so far as we have been able to 
test the matter, proves the reliability of Christ’s 
directions. There is certainly a way to gain all 
good things by losing them, and by forsaking 
rightly we may receive ‘a hundred fold.’—c, w. n. 





Womane--Her Condition and Hopes. 

The tendency of modern reforms, is, we think, 
to become more and more esoteric. Inquiry and 
reform cannot, and will not stop at man’s property 
or political or dietetic relations, but must plunge 
down to all the secret springs of his nature. 
Light has come, and inquiry must go on until 
man’s most esoteric experience, wants, and rela- 
tions are fully understood and brought into the 
noontide glare of truth. Until the truth can be 
brought to bear upon the innermost parts of man’s 
nature, all other reforms are partial and superfi- 
cial. From time to time, circumstances bring to 
light the bondages, and make audible the groan- 
ings, which still haunt and horrify in the ‘dark 
places ' of societary relations. Not long since, the 
Tribune criticised the cookery of the country 
and was answered by a flood of indignant letters 
from country-women, who made grievous com- 
plaints of their condition. The following extracts 
from that paper, will be found to be a true, too 
true, portrayal of the tondages of the majority of 
the women of this country. It is certain that 
‘there is something rotten in Denmark,’ when 
such a great murmur comes to the ears of the 
public. We are pledged to give place to the light 
upon every hidden or forbidden social relation. 


“The Cooking controversy has deluged us with 
letters, several hundred in number, from various 
rts of the country, chiefly written by women. 
Not a few of these communications give a certain 
complexion to the discourse, or a turn to the argu- 
ment, to which heed is due. In one word, the 
writers complain, in the roundest terms, in the bit- 
terest Saxon, that they are the drudges, the house- 
hold slaves of money-getting husbands, who, pro- 
vided they can lay by year after year money, (une 
lady says $3,000 of profits,) are either indifferent 
to, or do not appreciate, tho cares, sorrows and 
over-toil of their wives. We do not make these 
charges, but they come thick and heavy in various 
lettera; the writing of which may be bad, but 
the thoughts come Act from the heart and 


brain. What, asks one lady, is a farmer’s wife, as 
often found? A drudge, a slave! Sharp terms, 
these. What does she do? asks the same querist. 
Everything but instruct her mind. She has no 
time for social enjoyment, for domestic adurnment, 
and hardly leisure to go to church even occasion- 
ally. She toils with all the heavy claims of ma- 
ternity—child-bearing, suckling—as though wo- 
man’s lot was not hard enough without being 
made to work full up to the mark like the man 
day-laborer. From morn to night, and night in- 
terrupted by the thousand anxieties of a mother, 
she is going in the kitchen, the nursery, the wash- 
house, the dairy, aceaseless round of herd and 
unrelieved drudgery. What time, ask our fair 
correspondents, can such a woman have to Jearn to 
do anything intelligently ? learn to cook as cook- 
ing should be learned? What time to give grace 
and beauty to the table, when it is spread, by her 
toilette, her leisure ind her accomplishments ? 
What is her life to her but aslavish burden? shout 
a chorus of feminine correspondents.* * * * 

“Now, while we are shocked at the degradation 
of European women, and especially of the wives 
of European peasants, what shall we say of the 
women of our own country? American women 
are either European-born, that is, immigrants 
with immigrant husbands most likely, or of Eu- 
ropean descent. Accordingly our rural customa 
—as well as those of the towns—partake largely 
of the brutality and barbarism of European life. 
Hence it is that the farmers, complainea of by 
our fair correspondents, do not treat their wives 
like women, but like beasts of burden, after the 
chivalric European fashion. Hence it is that 
such farmers—and be it understood that we do 
not make the application except where it is de- 
served—have not gone out of the slough of Eu- 
ropean degradation—have not learned to respect 
the exceeding glory of ,;woman—her beauty, her 
charms, her devotion, her piety, her measureless 
work—which are the themes of inspired poets, 
above all of a Shakespeare, who, if he lived now, 
would give to the whole sex—to the poor, the cb- 
scure and the oppressed—the love, honor and ec- 
stacy he bestowed, after the fashion of his chivalric 
time, on the nobly-born and beautiful. 

‘Remember, men who turn your wives into 
drudges, that the custom of thus making brutes 
of women, 18 the lie direct to the tender and 
lovely spirit of Christianity, as well as to all true 
ideas of humanity. Remember, too, that our po- 
litical system is a ghastly farce if social amel- 
ioration, and above all the exaltation of women, 
is not one of its fruils.” 

Let those who are wont to glory in the so-called 
free institutions of this country, look this fact in 
the face, and say, if they can, that there is no 
need of some power to come home to the very 
hearts of men and women. The truth is, Chris- 
tianity—the saving power of Christ—has not 
yet done its work upon the core “f society. It 
is destined to overturn and overturn, until every 
power and bondage and institution is broken, and 
Christ reigns supreme in the hearts of mankind. 


Here is hope for woman.—a. B. 





The Recoil of Oppression. 


The Tribune says that the too customary abuse 
of women by those whom marriage gives power 
over them, is a crime against Christianity. Very 
true: but it appears to be no less palpably an in- 
jury which recoils upon those who commit it— 
the men themselves. The curse of slavery falls 
as heavily upon the slavholder as the slave. And 
in a very prompt manner this oppression of men 
towards women evens itself. Women have the 
breeding and raising of men; and as certainly as 
women are unfairly treated, the effect transfers 
itself to their children. If men insist on keeping 
women degraded, they will return the compliment 
by making mean men. Is not this the secret of 
human backwardness the world over? The ef- 
fenunate and superstitious Hindoo, the paralytic 
Turk, and the stealthy and remorseless Indian, are 
made such by their mothers, naturally, and in re- 
turn for the misusage which the latter suffer from 
their masculine masters. The rogues who deface 


:| civilization must have their origin in a similar 


cause. A reform of the world will require some- 
where in the course of it a reform of the system 
of parentage. Communism is Christianity carry- 
ing out the emancipation of women, and institut- 
ing a course of education and improvement for 
both parents, suitable to the production of well 
born children.—e. w. Nn. 





Slavery Nationalized. 

Chief Justice Taney of the United States Su- 
preme Court, by his late decision in the Dred 
Scott case, is thought to have nationalized slavery: 
The moral effect of the decision however is much 
weakened by the fact that the bench was not 
unanimous, two of the judges, M’Lean and Curtis, 
having delivered opinions quite the reverse of that 
of the Chief Justice. 

Previous to the Dred Scott case, the State 
Courts of Missouri, from which Courts this case 
had come up to the United States Supreme Court, 
had at different times decided that a slave either 





carried by his master from Missouri into Illinois, 
or let to service for one or two days in that State, 





or having resided in that State before coming to 
Missouri, was entitled to his freecom. The par- 
ticulars respecting Dred Scott, are thus stated 
by the Tribune : 

“In 1834, Dred Scott, being a slave in Missouri 
was taken by his owner, an officer in the United 
States Army, to Rock Island, in Illinois, whence, 
in 1836, he was removed to Fort Snelling. He 
there found Harriet, whom he presently married, 
and who, having been aslave in Missouri, had 
been brought the year before to Fort Snelling by 
her master, also an officer in the army. ‘The issue 
of this marriage were Eliza, born at Fort Snelling, 
and Lizzy, born in Missouri, to which State the 
whole family had been removed in 1838, and 
where they were held and claimed as slaves. As 
their title to freedom was perfectly clear under 
the above cited decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri, a suit to establish their freedom was 
commenced in the State Courts, which finally, in 
1852, came before the Supreme Court. In the 
case of Dred Scott. Mr. Gamble, the Chief Jus- 
tice of Missour, adhered to the former decisions 
of the Court, and pronounced Dred Scott and hia 
family to be free. The majority of the Court re- 
fused to sustain Scott’s claim, on the newly taken 
ground that, however he and his family might be 
free by the law of Illinvis, they as Judges of Mis- 
souri were under no obligations of comity or 
otherwise, to enforce the laws of Illinois. Comity, 
they insisted, was a matter merely of discretion, 
and times not being as they were when the former 
decisions were rendered, they considered them- 
selves released from any obligation to pay any 
regard to those decisions! The Supreme Court of 
Missouri having thus refused to protect him in 
his liberty, Dred Scott brought his suit in the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the District 
of Missouri, whence the case finally came before 
the Supreme Court at Washington.” 

Chief Justice Taney decided that the United 
States Supreme Court had no jurisdiction of the 
case, and therefore dismissed it, but in so doing 
took occasion to deliver the following opinions, 
which, Justices M’Lean anc Curtis contend, were 
uncalled for, by the nature of the case : 

* First—Negroes, whether slaves or free—that is, 
men of the African race—are not citizens of the 
United States by the Constitution. 

Second—The ordinanze of 1787 had no indepen- 
dent Constitutional force or legal effect subse- 
quently to the adoption of the constitution, and 
could not operate of itself to confer freedom or 
citizenship within the Northwest Territory on 
negroes not citizens by the Constitution. 

Third—The provisions of the act of 1820, com- 
monly called the Missouri Compromise, in so far 
as it undertook to exclude negro slavery from, 
and communicate freedom and citizenship to, ne- 
groes inthe northern part of the Louisiana ces- 
sion, was a legislative act exceeding the powers of 
Congress,and void,and of no legal ect to that end.’, 

The United States Supreme Court, though hav- 
ing less of the public attenion than the executive or 
legislative branches of the General Government, 
is, nevertheless, constitutionally the highest tri- 
bunal in the country, and this decision is, there- 
fore, of nolittle importance. The logical inference 
from this decision, is, that slavery, (for Dred 
Scott’s case was ruled out of Court, because he, 
being a negro slave, had no right to appear in 
Court,) is no longer sectional, that is, dependent 
upon State law, but is national, and sustainable 
by national law, and that the slave owner can 
therefore hold his slaves in any part of the Union. 
But the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, have not in the past proved tu be 
irreversible, the decisions of the popular voice hay- 
ing in several instances proved to be practically the 
strongest. The Alien and Sedition acts, and the 
Nationa! Bank were all declared constitutional, 
yet the country would not abide by those decisions. 

We have not the slightest fear that the cause of 
freedom will ultimately be injured in the least by 
this unrighteous decision. Inasmuch as it still 
more closely identifies slavery with the spirit of 
the General Government, it is, to us, fresh proof 
that the General Government isa reprobate pow- 
er. It will only serve to shock the free instinct 
of the country, and thus will practically weaken 
the moral power of the government, and make it 
still more evident, that there is an instinct for 
broader freedom growing in the country, tian 
that which became embodied in the Constitution 
of the United States. Musty precedent and time- 
houored institutions have not stood, and in the long 
run cannot stand, against the instinct of freedom. 
Woe to that power that crosses its track. The 
great cause of freedom and human redemption 
will be finally subserved by this decision; for 
sincere men must turn to God and the heavens 
as the fountain heads of truth. We are all ame- 
nable to a higher tribunal thar any at Washing- 
ton. Godspeed the day and the things that 
will make this evident to the country. 

This decision only goes to confirm us in the 
position which we have hertofore stated, and 
which we here take the opportunity to reiterate, 
namely, that when the North shall have become 
perfectly sincere, righteousness will demand that 
it shall Jet the unclean thing alone, and that it 
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THE LESSON OF LOVE. 

‘ Our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.’ See how 
Paul here counts the cost. Our light 
affliction, he says, and that only for a 
moment: while into the opposite scale, he 
throws a weight,’ and that an eternal 
weight of glory. But who shall weigh 
this eternal weight? It is even the 
glory which the Son had with the Father 
from the beginning, consisting essentially 
in his unity with the Father—‘ as thou 
art in me, and I in thee,’ &c. And in 
order to appreciate its blessedness, indeed, 
to understand it at all, the sexual rela- 
tion, so far from its not having place in 
heaven, must absolutely come to our aid. 
We know of no other to use as a substi- 
tute. And why not? Can anything 
more beautifully portray this idea of 
complete unity, than sexual love? Di- 
vest it of all mere carnal associations, 
and what can be more glorious—What 
compaction on earth can be compared to 
that of two spirits, male and female, in 
perfect unison with one another. In fact, 
we find the Scriptures largely borrowing 
their imagery from this very relation, to 
set forth that of Christ to the church. 
The joy of sexual love consists in the very 
fact of a complete union—a perfect blend- 
ing and infolding of two congenial spirits 
-—the one actually existing in the other. 
‘My beloved is mine, and [am his,’ is 
the only condition it knows; and so 
intense is this principle, in its effect on 
the interior being, that the individuality 
of the parties seems to be altogether 
merged—selfishness is utterly obliter- 
ated. Once let them feel that they are 
one, and for ever one, and nothing re- 
mains to complete the cup of their bliss. 

No union of mere man with man, 
can at all compare with that between 
the sexes. To do away with the sexual 
relation, would be to blot out the very 
sun from the heavens. And that this 
relation exists between the Father and 
the Son, we have every reason to think, 
simply because we are his creatures—and 
a happy and benevolent being must nec- 
essarily love to reproduce its own bless- 

_ edness in others. The réciprocal love 
of the Father and the Son, culmin- 
ating from the highest heaven, will diffuse 
itself and reproduce itself in countless 

~~ dualities throughout the vast extent of 
the universe. Joy unutterable will be 
the result, and the weight of glory eternal. 

—R. 8. D. 


TRAP-SHOP EXPERIENCE. 

We value more and more the many 
advantages which Communism affords to 
make labor attractive. It is only in an 
associative body like ours, that we can 
have the variety or change of occupation 
so necessary to healthful enthusiasm. My 
experience in the trap-shop for a few weeks 
past, has given me anew appreciation of 
it—having worked there about two hours 
daily. There is so great a variety of de- 
partments adapted to woman’s strength 
and skill, as well as man’s, that the attrac- 
tion and enthusiasm is constantly kept 
fresh and lively. I have thought too, while 
working there, that there is something in 
machinery which seems to impart strength 
and power, and a tendency to promptness ; 
at least, that has been my experience. I 
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feel anew ambition and ability to at- 
tempt new things, with a confidence that 
I can accomplish what I undertake, and 
a new estimate of the value of time—of 
promptly executing whatever I do in the 
time allotted to it. My experience there 
has also caused my heart to swell with 
thankfulness to God for my circum- 
stances. I often compare my present 
situation with what it would be in isola- 
ted life, where I should be pressed down 
by cares, and the daily routine of an iso- 
lated family, which would deprive me of 
time and taste for improvement in every 
direction. How different my situation 
now, with every opportunity for change 
in occupation, and so many advantages 


for improvement mentally and spirit- 
ually! Surely if any have cause to thank 
God for Communism, women have most 
of all.—s. c. H. 
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Trees and Tree-Culture. 

The reckless destruction of the primeval 
forests in many parts of this country, has at 
length begun to open the eyes of people to 
the important offices which they subserve. 
The favorable influence of forests upon the 
cultivation of the more tender vegetables and 
trees, is quite generally conceded by the hor- 
ticulturists.. But there are many other con- 
siderations in favor of preserving forests, and of 
tree-culture, which can be urged, besides those 
of shelter and utility for timber and fuel. 


It will yet be found, we thiok, that trees 
have a sanitary influence upon the atmosphere. 
They not only purify it by the absorption of 
noxious gases, but they also contribute to its 
good qualities. It isa well established fact 
that the leaves of plants during the day-time, 
while growing, absorb large quantities of car- 
bonie acid gas from the atmosphere, and give 
out oxygen gas. Now the first gas, in its pure 
state, is destructive to animal life, while the 
latter, so far as the air is concerned, is the 
sustaining principle of animal life. The res- 
piration of animals, combustion, fermentation, 
and the decomposition of vegetable and animal 
substances, are continually producing carbonic 
acid; and trees, by absorbing this, during the 
growing season, act as correctives. It will be 
noticed that trees in cities and their immediate 
vicinity, where the air is notoriously vile, have 
gencrally a very luxuriant appearance. 

The English parks, according to A. J. Down- 
ing, are only magnificient pastures, where the 
herds of the nobility range, and where grass 
and trees have an equal chance. It would be 
a great addition to the picturesqueness of this 
country, if the oppressive system of fences, 
which isolation and selfishness entail, could be 
somewhat abated, and the bald pasture lands 
be allowed to grow up to trees until they 
should become shady parks. The esthetic 
uses of trees have been too much and too long 
ignored by the majority of mankind. Trees 
educate, and gratify us, and have a necessary 
place, as weil as bread or books. 

Again, trees afford the necessary habitat for 
many kinds of birds. Some birds seek the 
thick growths of large timber, others choose 
the more isolated trees in the open fields.— 
By a careful preservation of timber lands, and 
extensive planting of trees, a gr.ater and 
more varied habitat will be afford them.— 
Birds serve invaluable uses in destroying the 
myriads of parasitic insects that assail the far- 
mer’s, and gardener’s products, and we cannot 
safely neglect taking thought for these busy 
servants. The destruction of the forests in our 
immediate vicinity, has deprived us of the so- 
ciety of birds whose voices are as the voices of 
friends, 

How to transplant trees is well enough un- 
derstood, but how to raise forests is the infor- 
uuition that will soon be needed ; for according 
to an article published in a late Circular, the 





annual consumption of wood by the railroads 











alone in the United States, amounts to near 
five millions of cords, or the timber that would 
stand upon one hundred thousand acres of 
common wood-land. ‘i.e following notes of a 
conversation held at the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club, and reported inthe Tribwne, 
will be of service to those who wish to know 
how to raise forests:—a. B. 
Renewing Forests, 

Dr. Peck thought it an important question 
that farmers should have information upon the 
subject of growing forest trees, since our na- 
tive forests are rapidly being swept »way from 
the face of the country. The maple and locust 
are easily grown from the seed. Young tree 
plants are easily killed by cattle, and that is 
one reason why woodlands do not readily grow 
up again. 

Horace Greevey.—I have tried the white 
pine, and I think it is easily grown from the 
seed, and that we too much neglect this tree. 
I planted last Spring, but only a few seeds 
came up; my opinion is that pine seeds should 
be planted in the Fall. Seeds have been 
planted on Nantucket to save the land from 
drifting. No farmer should ever sllow cattle 
to run in the forest—fence it off and keep all 
eattle out. If this was done, our sparsely wood- 
ed lots would soon grow un with valuable trees 

Mr. Parpes said, a due regard must be had 
to the kind of trees adapted to particular soils. 
In some places the chestnut will not grow.— 
No doubt white pines can be grown to advan- 
tage upon the hill land above this city. Trees 
as well as wheat are adapted to particular loca- 
tions. I advise farmers to try experiments 
with various kinds of forest trees. 

H. Greectey—The chestnut will not grow 
on cold, wet soil. Butthere are a great many 
gravelly hills where it will grow. 

Mr. Parpee said that in Wayne County, 
New York, chestnut would not grow upon just 
such soil ; but did grow upon bottom lands. 

Dr. Peck—My object in bringing this ques- 
tion up was to learn how to reproduce trees 
where they have been destroyed. In some 
places there is a compiete change in the growth 
of trees. Upon one spot in Greene County 
that was covered with hemlock, the land now 
bears a thick growth of sugar maple. The 
yellow pine of Long Island reproduces itself 
from seeds. He instanced a cutting on the 
railroad that had grown up with young pines. 
[have been successful in growing acorns.— 
They should be lightly covered in soil as soon 
as they fall. 

Mr. Bercen of Long Island said he could 
grow trees in a shorter time from the seed than 
by transplanting trees from the forest. Black 
walnuts grow rapidly upon our sandy soil. On 
the [sland we cut off a variety of forest trees, 
and leave the ground to itself, and it soon be- 
comes covered with red cedar, and that growth 
is not esteemed, as it prevents other kinds of 
timber from growing. If we should plant seed 
we might scon get fine groves. I planted black 
walnuts, moist from the trees, 2nd they have 
grown 50 or 60 feet in fifteen years. The 
white pine is also a rapid grower on the island. 
I took the sugar-maple seeds as they fell from 
the trees in the Fail, and drilled them like peas 
in the garden, and they grew as easily as peas 
or any other seeds. 

Dr. Warersury thought the best way to pro- 
duce a growth of forest trees in any field was to 
keep cattle off of it and let the trees grow 
spontaneously. Land that bore hemlock never 
reproduces it—beach and maple are the succes- 
sors. The plan of fastening loose sand by plant- 
ing trees is a good one, for it fixes the soil for 
a higher order of trees or plants to succeed the 
first planting. 

Mr. Booru related a fact of a planted field 
of oaks, allin rows, that had grown to large 
sizes ; the land alongside was almost worthless, 
while the planted forest was of great value. 

Dr. Pecx—There is no more difficulty in 
growing trees from seed than in growing corn 
from seed, if the seeds are planted when nature 
intended them to be planted—directly after 
they fall from the trees, and in the same man- 
ner, lightly covered with soil and leaves. I 
took the sugar maple seeds as they fell from 
the trees in the Fall, and drilled them like peas 
in the garden, and they grew as easily as peas 
or any other seeds. 

The Evening Post furnishes us with the 
following 

Facts about Trees: 

It would be worth while to inquire what is 
the effect of trees on miasmatic exhalations. 
The Dismal Swamp is said to possess a per- 
fectly healthy atmosphere, notwithstanding the 
stagnant waters which constantly steep the 
roots of its cypresses and other vegetation. — 
We remember once being in a neighborhood of 
South Carolina, where we were showt a little 
swamp formerly surrounded with trees, not far 








from the dwelling of one of the planters. The 
place had been healthy till the circle of trecs 
surrounding the spot bad been felled. The trees 
were cut away and the fever came in. Whether 
the unwholesome exhalations were corrected by 
the process of vegetation in the trees which 
drew their nourishment from the swamp, or 
whether the trees confined the miasma witbin 
certain limits and prevented it from being 
wafted to the planter’s house, are questions 
on which we have no means of forming an 
opinion. 

The importance to the farmer of some shelter 
to break the force of the wind in exposed places 
is very remarkably illustrated in the Shetland 
Islands. There, walls of stone are erected to 
shelter the growth of vegetables and shrubs.— 
They can hardly rear a cabbage without the 
protection of stone walls to shield it from the 
chilly blasts that sweep over the country. Ifa 
tree or shrub is reared in these enclosures, it 
never rises above the height of the wall; the 
winds are death to the shrub whenever its shoots 
venture themselves above it. 

How unfriendly winds are to vegetation, may 
be observed on the bare summit of hills in our 
country. Wehave seen pitch-pines growing 
in these places, apparently very aged, some- 
times many of them together, which sprawled on 
the ground, never rising more than a foot or 
two above its surface. On the top of an ex- 
posed hill on Long Island we remember seeing 
apple-trees not three feet high, evidently many 
years old, covered with moss, their branches 
running along the ground and bearing fruit in 
the grass. These trees were dwarfed and kept 
from shooting upwards by the constant assaults 
of the winds. 

Our correspondent, Dr. R. U. Piper, author 
of the work on American trees, in writing to 
us lately on this subject, says : 

“An intelligent gentleman from Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, (Mr. James McDonald,) in- 
forms me that the farms on the island were 
once the finest in the world, but the inhabi- 
tants having stripped the coast of the trees 
which formerly covered it, the winters have 
become so inclement that many of the inhabi- 
tants have been obliged to remove inland, while 
some, who were wise enough to leave a belt of 
trees to protect them from the winds, find the 
benefit of the protections they afford from the 
bitter cold blasts of winter, and the shade they 
yield in summer. Many of those who caused 
this devastation now repent of the injury they 
did to their farms in the days of their ignorance, 
and are striving to remedy it Ly planting trees 
on the coast, but this they find a difficult under- 
taking, pot knowing Mr. Tudor’s plan. ‘So 
fierce are the storms at Prince Edward’s Island 
that,’ we are told, ‘the salt spray is often 
dashed so far inland as to destroy the crops,’ 
but this is probably owing to the want of some 
barrier to the violence of the wind, as is shown 
on Nahant. Ido not know that I ever men- 
tioned to vou the incident which, like Newton’s 
apple, led Mr. Tudor to his grand experiments 
there. He had, it seems, built a‘ slat’ fence 
for some purpose by the eide of which a peach 
tree happened to grow. He noticed every 
summer that this tree struggled toward the 
light above the fence, but that every winter 
nipped its aspirations, cutting it even with the 
top of the fence. Here, said he, is the solution 
of the problem how trees may be made to grow 
on the bleak sea-coast, and if trees, then wheat 
and other vegetation. Thus the idea was at 
once full-born. 

‘‘ It isa curious question, how Nature con- 
trived, in the first place,to cover Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, and other like exposed places, 
with wood. Some of the islands in the neigh- 
borhood are still shaded with avery heavy 
growth of timber, and this, also, was once 
equally well wooded. Nahant shows evidence 
that it formerly had very large trees, as we 
find still some enormous stumps remaining. It 
is very evident that our climate is undergoing 
very serious changes on account of the destruc- 
tion of our forests. Witness the great snow- 
storm we have recently had—there is nothing 
like it on record; the thermometer at zero the 
whole time, and the wind so fierce as not only 
to blow all the snow in heaps outside the woods, 
but even to take up the old snow in many 
prone, and to carry with it the frozen earth 

eneath. I picked up birch twigs and seed 
brought at least a quarter of a mile. Look 
also at the storms on the prairies. 1 think it 
was in the Evening Post that I read the state- 
ment that the cattle were driven miles from 
home by the wind. How easily this might 
have been prevented by lines of forests. Dr. 
Randall tells me, that in) Maine, the ‘ white 
weed,’ which has become such a nuisance in 
many parts of the country, is prevented from 
spreading in many directions by the guardian 
forests. How beautiful are the contrivances 
of Nature, and were we only wise children, 








how many years of sorrowful experience we 
might avoid.” 
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